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THRIFT IS A VITAL PART 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


While government, industry and labor are bending 
united efforts to speed the production of armaments 
and other materials needed to assure the security of 
the nation, we must be prepared to make individual 
sacrifices in the interests of preserving the American 
way of living. 


The vast productive effort and huge expenditures 
required for defense unavoidably exert on the national 
economy tremendous stresses and strains. To offset 
these, you and I and every other American must give 
added emphasis to thrift in our personal lives and busi- 
ness activities. As our preparedness program gathers 
momentum, absorbing more and more of our men, money, and machines, 
thrift in the broadest sense of its meaning will assume constantly increasing 


importance. 


Everything possible must be done to eliminate waste, to conserve materials, 
to make constructive use of the working day, and to increase efficiency in pro- 
duction and distribution. Non-essentials must be foregone when they interfere 
with the production of necessities. Only by directing our lives with these pur- 
poses constantly in mind can we really give our fullest support to national 
defense. 


We of The Equitable management recognize that as a mutual Society dedi- 
cated to providing protection to its members, we have a responsibility of lead- 
ership in encouraging and promoting this broader conception of thrift. In 
every detail of our operations we are striving constantly to achieve the utmost 
economy consistent with The Equitable’s service obligations to its policyholders. 


C.F. ie... 


PRESIDENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Mutual Company Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of N. 
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Vice Presidents who have completed 45 years’ service with Massachusetts 
Mutual. Received service emblems, bearing nine stars, at 90th Anniver- 
sary Convention, Swampscott, June 2, 3, 4. 
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With Massachusetts Mutual Leaders 
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ACTIVE 


PRosPECTS are like flowers in the spring for Because it meets a universal need, it appeals 


the agent who keeps busy with the help of a to family men of all incomes. And national 





John Hancock Readjust- advertising reinforces the 





ment Income Sales Plan. salesman’s approach. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Bostow, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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The Debt of Age 


N irrevocable law of the universe sets forth that age must 
accept responsibilities commensurate with the part it hopes 

to play in the scheme of things. This law applies with equal apti- 
tude to individuals, institutions and nations. Each recorded year 
on the road to maturity of any healthy entity discloses activities 
and relationships on a wider range than any predecessor. This 
holds true till senility forecasts lost usefulness and consequent 
ultimate disintegration. 

The welfare and development of a child is not his own but 
the especial care of parents or their alternates. As youth increases 
in physical strength and mental competence each year, he assumes 
a more dominant role in the determination of his future. Pro- 
tected from whatever impairs health, limits happiness or threatens 
life in childhood, in maturity he is expected to share the burden 
of guarding the oncoming generation and as well the irresponsible 
and the weak through the days of their indisposition and infirm- 
ity. The determining factor in the value and extent of the protec- 
tion each is expected to render, is each individual’s own sphere 
of influence. If he aspires mightily his hand must be extended 
to many. If his interest does not reach beyond his home, full 
responsibility is there centered. 

So a nation in its early days is fostered by the stronger and 
the older in the family of world powers. When under forward- 
minded leadership an enterprising and courageous people weld a 
nation rich and resourceful whose force and counsel is highly 
regarded throughout the world, then must consideration be given 
to the protection of the young and the weak among the nations 
lest an age of tyranny and despotism be inaugurated. 

In similar disposition public policy nurtures and encourages 
institutions designed to serve the public good in their first years 
by enacting laws whose sole objective is to bring them through 
their pioneering days sound and capable of fulfilling every 
worthily conceived destiny. Under wise guidance these enter- 
prises upon reaching a position of accepted economic and social 
importance have broadcast their service over a wide range, a new 
responsibility is incurred. Their leaders must endeavor with 
every force at their command to provide their beneficences, their 
protection and their service as economically as possible and to 
as many as possible. 

The business of life insurance is in this modern world an in- 
dispensable asset to the nation. In the first place it offers an 
opportunity for the individual to procure essential financial pro- 
tection for dependents or to obtain for himself old-age sustenance. 
In the second place funds through it are made available for the 
use of its government to provide a defense against forces inimical 
to its own humane principle. Finally life insurance as an institu- 
tion by reason of its outstanding financial permanence has a duty 
to see that its services and its beneficences with the aid of its 
agents are utilized without limit by all the men and women in 
every stratum of society and in every field of endeavor. 


ELALYV.S 
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English Carriers “Carry On 


I3 


Amid “Blood, Toil and Tears, ’’ Insurance 


Companies of the British Isles Continue 
Operations Under Total-War Conditions 


Special Correspondent of The Spectator 


HE insurance business in Great 

T brain and particularly here in 
London where these comments are 
being written, is naturally operating 
under numerous handicaps due to the 
progress of the war. The decline in 
volume has by no means reached 
alarming proportions, but the com- 
panies have, nevertheless, had to face 
unforeseen difficulties. Disruption of 
clerical forces on account of enlist- 
ments; intermittent interruption of 
normal activity as a result of bomb 
damage from the enemy; interference 
with customary communications; and 
many other elements enter the picture. 
Not fully contemplated during the 
year immediately preceding war with 
Germany was the demand that was 


EXAMINED 


BY CENSOR 
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By SURESH VAIDYA 


to arise for indemnity against wat 
damage. Conditions of conflict enor- 
mously increased accident, fire, ma- 
rine, life and all other insurance risks. 
Policies already in force did not gen- 
erally contain provision for payment 
following losses caused by war. By 
the same token, and broadly speaking, 
no provision on any scale was made 
by private insurance carriers for the 
issuance and sale of new policies to 
cover war hazards. In fact so far as 
can now be learned, the only company 
which made an attempt to do this was 
the Eagle Star. 

Chief reason for the reluctance of 
the private companies to develop cov- 
erages against war losses was that 
they felt war insurance properly to 
be a government job and so held off. 
(Here three lines deleted by Censor 
Editor’s Note.) Actually, however, it 
was more than a year after the out- 
break of hostilities with Germany be- 
fore the British government insurance 
schemes were under way. In_ the 
meantime, the Eagle Star—which, as 


already noted, had produced war-risk 
policies—cashed in on its enterprise 
as regards gain in premium volume. 
Full experience on that company’s 
losses for such policies is not yet 


available. 


British Government Plans 
The insurance plans of the British 
government divide themselves _ into 
three sections. One deals with the 
insurance of stocks of goods; one in- 
volves insurance for properties and 
fixed assets; and the third undertakes 








The author of this crticle, our 
correspondent living in London, 
England, is thoroughly familiar with 
the background and events of the 
Second World War. Writing in 
mid-April, from the heart of the 
British Empire, he presents here 
one of the most interesting insur- 
ance stories ever to come from a 
war area. 
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coverage for furniture and personal 
chattels. In every instance, of course, 
the projected indemnity is for damage 
due to war hazards. Insurance for 
stocks was made compulsory for, and 
above, £1,000. For buildings and fixed 
assets a levy was made on the rate- 
able value at 2 shillings in the pound. 
By this means it is expected to accu- 
mulate, with government participa- 
tion, an insurance loss pool from 
which, but not until after the war, in- 
demnities can be paid. (Full discus- 
sion of this compulsory plan appeared 
in The Spectator for January 9 and 
it was then pointed out that it was 
anticipated that compulsory pre- 
miums, paid by property owners in 
Great Britain, were expected to ag- 
gregate $800,000,000 in five years with 
the British government adding enough 
to make a gross of $1,600,000,000. 
That covered only one phase of the 
plans described by our correspondent 
recalling that 


herein. It is worth 


United States newspapers of May 3 
reported that free insurance, within 
limits, under the British plans, went 
into effect on May 1.—Editor’s Note.) 

Provisions of Great Britain’s war 
damage insurance plan, as regards 
destruction of furniture and personal 
chattels, permit householders to get 
free insurance up to £200 with an 
extra £100 for a wife and an extra 
£25 for every child under 16 years 
if age. Persons living in lodgings or 
hotels are promised compensation for 
chattels up to £50. Householders may 
voluntarily insure up to £2,000 at 1 
for between £2,000 and £3,- 
000 at 1% per cent; and for between 
£3,000 and £4,000 at 2 per cent. This 


per cent; 


scheme holds good up to Aug. 31 of 
this year when new and revised legis- 
lation is promised. Many of the pri- 
mary difficulties of the insurance com- 
panies are removed by the government 
plans and the question of war-risk 
lamage, as it applies to private in- 
surance carriers, may be said to be 
disposed of, temporarily at least. (The 
ree insurance plan appare ntly be- 
came effective on May 1, but the com- 
puisory msurance plan for real prop- 


; 


ti /. say late) advices, becomes 
operative in July. Our corresponde nt, 
writing in April, had his details ac- 
curate some three weeks before regu- 


Editor’s Note.) 


: ; 
a? news services, 


War Changes 


Obviously, it is difficult to give an 
exact idea of the reduction or in- 
rease of insurance business in Great 
Britain since the outbreak of the war 
with Germany. 
for specific lines within individual 


Segregation of data 
companies here is not always carried 
out and such figures as are available 


are, for the most part, the aggregate 
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of all writings. The latest complete 
list of annual insurance company re- 
ports was to hand at the close of 1939, 
when the war was only about four 
months old, and thus had rot had 
time to register an appreciable differ- 
ence in the situation. However, a few 
subsequent reports are available 
(Here two lines deleted by the Censor 
—Editor’s Note) and the table here- 
with shows new business acquired by 
certain companies for the years 1939 
and 1940. 

The table giving available data for 
new business during 1939 and 1940 
on the companies shown obviously 
does not make comparisons easy be- 
‘ause of the aggregation of lines rep- 
resented by the figures and because 
it is impossible to segregate the com- 
panies into the types of business 
written. However, it serves to show 
at a glance what the effect of war has 
been as to volume done in a full year 
of war as against that transacted in 
a year when there were only about 
four months of war. 

From the tabulations given it will 
be seen that the effect of war was 
to contract the insurance market. An 


EXAMINED 


BY CENSOR 
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outstanding exception to the experi- 
ence of the companies is that of the 
Eagle Star which, as already stated, 
issued policies covering war damage. 


Life Insurance 


The operations of life insurance 
companies have suffered greatly and 
the drop in policies written was par- 
ticularly steep in the second year of 
the war. There are many explana- 
tions for this. Since the fall of 
France, call-up for service has been 
speeded and more and more men are 
in Great Britain’s armed forces. Pre- 
vailing rate of an English soldier’s 
pay is scarcely high enough to permit 
him to take out a policy on his life. 
Furthermore, life insurance policies 
do not now cover—at least in the case 
of soldiers—disability or death due to 
enemy action. There is also the ele- 
ment of failure to keep up payments 
on policies which may have been taken 
out in peacetime. Again this is due to 
the smallness of the soldier’s pay. 
(Here one line deleted by Censor— 
Editor’s Note.) Also, there has been 
a marked rise in the cost of living 
and, consequently, policyholders other 
than soldiers have fallen behind in 
premium payments. 

The insurance companies them- 
selves are not especially anxious to 
take on large new insurances of what- 
ever kind. This is because of the re- 
stricted outlets for investment funds. 








They have had to drop their former 
practice of placing moneys in mort- 
gages and loans from which there was 
a relatively-high return. Pertinent is 
the fact that the real estate market 
is now more or less at a standstill 
owing to a law prohibiting the con- 
struction of new private buildings or 
enterprises except under license from 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings. 
Such licenses are granted sparingly 
in order to divert all material and re- 
sources toward defense needs. 

On the subject of property destruc- 
tion by war damage risks, it must not 
be overlooked that British govern- 


New business acquired in 1939 and 
1940 by selected insurance companies 
domiciled in Great Britain 


New Business New Business 
1939 1940 
(In Pounds) 
1,500,000 


Company Name _ (In Pounds) 
London Assurance. 2,199,380 


Equitab'e ‘ 2,100,602 860,000 
United Kingdom 

Provident 4,054,044 2,641,725 
National Mutual 583,210 412,667 


Commercial Union. 4,719,022 2,899,208 


Royal London Mu- 


tual — 4,396,497 2,578,269 
Equity Law Life 1,848,849 597,471 
Eagle Star ot 5,835,873 7,600,000 
British Equitable 647,129 410,298 
Clerical, Medical & 

General +i 1,968,263 785,000 
Standard Property. 3,672,258 2,160,934 
Mutual Property 740,855 731,176 
General Life 1,551,819 811,559 
Royal at 1,474,453 2,970,006 
sritannic 2,574,384 2,099,000 
Prudential 25,046,536 18,880,000 


Legal & General. .13,671,288 9,628,648 
Gresham Life 2,663,152 1,497,000 


Alliance ‘ . 2,794,227 1,225,000 
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ment insurance plans for payment of 
such losses are dependent on British 
success. While few people here in 
England doubt the ultimate victory of 
Great Britain, it cannot be considered 
a guaranteed fact. (Here two lines 
deleted by Censor—Editor’s Note.) 
Also, it should be borne in mind that 
the present loan market here is on 
the decline and, consequently, com- 
panies have to invest largely in what 
seem to be more certain securities. 
That means, just now at least, gov- 
ernment bonds. 


Marine Insurance 

A surprising aspect of the war, as 
regards insurance, is the increase in 
marine business. The German U-boat 
campaign has been a constant menace 
to British shipping throughout the 
past 18 months. Shipping losses have 
risen to alarming proportions. Pos- 
sible effects of the avowed purpose of 
Hitler to bring defeat to Great Brit- 
ain during the summer must not be 
lost to sight. 

In the last 10 months, British ship- 
ping activity has increased consider- 
ably. The fall of France made a big 
difference in the situation because the 
cargoes formerly carried for Britain 
by French ships must be made up now 
by British hulls. Supplies from the 
Continent of Europe have become non- 
existent and Great Britain has to de- 
pend on her Empire, and on other 


non-Kuropean countries farther away. 
The demand for ships has been af- 
fected accordingly. In England, ship- 
building has been greatly speeded up. 
Ships already existing, but previously 
considered derelicts, are being 
brought into use. All these factors 
are attempts to overcome the losses 
accruing from enemy attack by sea 
and by air. More ships afloat, despite 
increasing premium rates and re- 
worded policies, mean added elements 
in the marine insurance market. 

Naturally, war affects everybody 
and everything, insurance included. 
However, it can be stated with cer- 
tainty that it has not shaken the 
morale of British insurance, nor is it 
likely to do so in the near future, save 
in the event of some unforeseen ca- 
lamity. 

Owing to the difficulty of determin- 
ing the exact volume of insurance 
business transacted in Great Britain 
during time of war, I sought to get 
the “feel of the fabric” and, accord- 
ingly, sounded out several prominent 
insurance officials here in London. 
Most of them were vague as to ag- 
gregate data but some said that 
property insurance had not suffered 
to as large an extent as distant ob- 
servers in other countries may have 
calculated. Loss as a result of air 
raid damage has been notable but, 
compared with the total of property 
insurance in the United Kingdom, it 


We are not at liberty to divulge 
the channels through which-the ar- 
ticle on these pages reached Lis- 
bon, Spain. From there, however, 
it came to us by air Clipper, being 
delayed for examination in the 
Censor's offices. Copies sent by 
regular ship mails have failed to 
arrive. 








is said to be small. A few whom I 
interviewed commented that air raid 
losses, in proportion to total property 
insured, might be as little as 2 per 
cent, so far. Furthermore, the loss 
in total outstanding insurance on 
property is being compensated by the 
erection of new buildings and fac- 
tories for defense purposes now 
springing up all over the country. 
(Here two lines deleted by Censor— 
Editor’s Note.) Barracks, aerodromes, 
stores and other buildings are all 
going up at a rapid pace. All these, 
whether owned privately or by the 
government, have to be insured. Con- 
sequently, what is lost to aggregate 
insurance through air raids is con- 
stantly being recouped through the 
boom in defense building; and this 
process is likely to continue for the 
duration of the war. 

London Lloyd’s is one of the great 
insurance institutions of the world, 


EXAMINED 
BY CENSOR 
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but, surprisingly enough, it is not 
an insurance company. It is, in fact, 
a corporation of underwriters who are 
in the insurance business. There is 
no institution anywhere else to which 
it can be likened. After 200 years of 
existence as an unincorporated so- 
ciety, Lloyd’s was incorporated under 
the Lloyd’s Act of 1871. Further 
amendments were made to its consti- 
tution in 1911. Its underwriting is 
now transacted by members of the 
group, each of whom carries on busi- 
ness for his own account and risk, 
either himself or through an author- 
ized agency, for such pro rata share 
of aggregate risk as he agrees to. 
The general practice for Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters is for several members to- 
gether to carry on operations through 
a designated representative who un- 
derwrites and acts for the whole 
group. Partnership of underwriters 
for business purposes is strictly for- 
bidden to Lloyd’s underwriters. 

The corporate affairs of Lloyd’s, as 








managed by a committee elected from 
among the membership. The commit- 
tee is the final arbiter, and every 
member is responsible for his under- 
writing commitments up to the full 
extent of his means. On assuming 
membership, each individual of 
Lloyd’s has to deposit approved se- 
curities with the committee. These 
are kept in the custody of the commit- 
tee until an underwriter’s liabilities 
are discharged. 

It is an interesting point that 
Lloyd’s deposits from underwriters 
amounted to £19,000,000 in 1940. 

Lloyd’s policies are protected by the 
fact that every underwriting member 
has to submit a certificate of his ac- 
counts in order that certainty may be 
had of his ability to meet his liabil- 
ities. Since 1910, this obligation has 
been imposed, by the Assurance Com- 
panies Act of 1909, upon all under- 
writers who transact any non-marine 
insurance business. However, the 
obligation was in form among Lloyd’s 





to underwrite in proportion to their 
respective deposits and a checkup is 
made several times a year to ascertain 
that the limits imposed are not ex- 
ceeded. Premiums received by the 
underwriters are placed in a trust 
fund which is used exclusively for the 
payment of underwriters’ liabilities. 
Profits can be released to the individ- 
ual underwriter only with the consent 
of the trustees. 

The number of underwriters cur- 
rently operating at Lloyd’s is now 
1880, which is approximately the fig- 
ure at the outbreak of the war. The 
by-laws of the organization do not 
impose any limit upon the number of 
underwriters at any one time, but the 
election of members is entirely in the 
hands of the committee. 

Under the spur of war-effort neces- 
sity, Lloyd’s recently—for the first 
time in its entire history—began the 
employment of girl messengers. 
Dressed in special uniform these girls, 
working within the underwriters’ 








distinguished from the 
underwriting of the members, 


individual 
are 


underwriters much before that year. 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s are allowed 


sacred precincts, are another indica- 
tion of the fact that the all-out war 








Following is a list of companies which have their home offices in London and which are now doing business in life, fire and 
casualty insurance, together with their capital, surplus and assets. (Items not shown are unavailable.) 


Name of Company Capital 
(in £s) 
Agricultural & 

SS er 9,042 
NR 8 ores aise det 1,000,000 
Anglo-Scottish ...... 105,000 
Army, Navy & 

eae 20,852 
ET: ¢ Ub sw. senor 100,000 
ED: bin. a obo otae 550,000 
EY, iat dria hh ol ie 20,000 
I eh ee ai Sian 100,000 
British Equitable 34,500 
British & European.. 50,000 
British General ...... 175,000 
British Law ........ 300,000 
MN . oeccccnse 176,000 
Bedford General ..... 100,000 
British National Life. 1,663 
Car & General ....... 130,745 
Clerical, Medical & 

a 16,456,706 
Colonial Mutual ...... 23,435,173 
ae RE 250,000 
Commercial Union 3,540,000 
Eagle Star ...... ... 3,350,000 
Ecclesiastical ........ 50,000 
es 250,000 
Employers Liability .. 384,722 
SE, eec'n due 0066 450,000 
Equitable Life ... . 11,753,633 
Equity & Law ...... 30,538,161 
eee 500,000 
Fine Art & General... 50,000 
Friends Provident . 15,870,524 
Gresham Fire & 

ED. Oak @ec0 6% 300,000 
Gresham Life ....... 22,378 
Guarantee Society 100,000 
oe od wae 1,024,579 
Guildhall 125,001 
NE gad Ss 9 @ 0: 500,000 
Law Union & Rock... 165,000 
MN. Ss Cieiadc wa dees & 100,000 
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Surplus Assets Legal & General...... 250,000 1,178,952 50,973,076 
(in £s) (in £s) Licenses & General. . 102,662 a oP 907 ,457 
Liverpool & Victoria 44,229,858 2,200,173 46,261,555 
eT 44,845 Local Government 
2,659,782 42,612,608 Guarantee ...... 15,610 aaa 202,042 
aa 216,353 London Assurance 1,662,337 1,047,854 21,797,712 
London & Lancashire. 1,455,724 cpa 30,421,987 
36,961 London & Manchester. 264,996 729,225 21,471,397 
oe 169,576 London Life ..... 28,906,151 470,557 29,806,194 
134,545 22,509,892 London & Provincial 300,000 stats 1,628,997 
Pt: 222,191 London & Scottish... 120,000 130,294 6,483,784 
232,534 5,307,140 London Guarantee & 
95,389 2,177,271 Accident os 375,000 et 
aaiare 260,157 Mer-antile & General. 150,000 “ve 2,455,082 
127,225 3,990,400 Marine & General 3,722,067 351,922 3,754,388 
984,715 Motor Union ........ 374,543 3,260,102 
843,508 National & Colonial... 100,002 132,337 
130,937 National Employers 
380,188 a soe! Rennie ete 2,207,308 
2,475,078 National Mutual Life. 6,971,616 466,743 7,465,331 
National Provident 12,963,765 895,552 13,535,407 
2,351,621 16,688,644 North British ...... 904,161 2,372,697 26,895,407 
702,866 23,781,017 National Provincial 20,525 429,616 
er 2,320,086 Ocean Accident .. 172,308 rT 9,693,041 
2,485,420 70,118,460 Pearl Assurance 1,500,000 3,687,376 11,001,118 
470,000 28,793,579 ES cic pitece as 1,005,000 1,302,429 38,374,768 
yr 1,830,980 ee 150,000 eBoy 728,823 
2,088,749 Provident Association. 850,000 746,000 15,208,01 
alia 11,576,378 Provident Mutual ...11,864,930 1,255,906 13,251,78 
128,175 6,018,499 Prudential ......... 1,450,000 10,202,681 354,455,589 
664,363 12,888,638 Reliance Fire & hf 
1,264,735 31,972,710 EE ba esne sess 57,674 100,09 
Saat 2,245,827 Road Transport & 
oe 1,717,661 General Pn cae’ 100,000 a te 969 86 
1,176,254 16,860,793 Royal Exchange ..... 946,978 1,674,438 25,778,606 
Royal London Mutual.44,107,466 3,700,000 46,017,82 
yee 804,566 Salvation Army ..... 7,400,550 93,596 7,903,5 
166,667 10,508,893 Salvation Army Fire. 20,037 97 48 
ed 335,566 SL Aa re 600,000 .... 11,854,982 
633,401 16,665,965 SE BRNO Se ccs. veces 480,000 5,263,388  47,721,1% 
“gb 986,784 Tariff Reinsurance ... 139,770 590,68 
aee 892,803 PE sschebeo0eee0e 50,000 2,644,62 
503,449 14,050,072 U. K. Provident 25,570,146 26,967, 1h 
‘* 733,705 United British ...... 600,000 993,48 
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forces departure from traditional 
modes of procedure. 

British insurance men are a pa- 
triotic lot. They have unflinching 
faith in a British victory. They re- 
fuse to visualize a defeated England 
and have, therefore, not even con- 
sidered whether their business will be 
transferred to the United States or 
some other country in the event of a 
British failure at arms or a stand-off 
peace with Germany. If pressed for 
an answer, the average insurance ex- 
ecutive here in England replies, hor- 
rified: “If Britain is defeated I don’t 
know what I shall do—probably you 
will find me swimming the Atlantic, 
or something!” 

This may be a fine spirit, but it 
is hardly a good business attitude. 
Maybe it’s merely a feint. Insurance 
men of Britain are keen business 
dealers and look ahead. What they 
might do would depend on the in- 
dividual companies. Some companies 
might transfer to America and oper- 
ate from there. They might either 
try to compete in the American mar- 
ket vr, more possibly, attempt to keep 
up their business through dealings 
throughout the remainder of the 
British Empire. (Here two lines de- 
leted by Censor—Editor’s Note.) 
This will depend upon whether a 
refugee British government would 
seek sanctuary in the United States 
and parts of the Empire would still 
continue to owe allegiance to it. If 
a peace similar to the French Armi- 
stice were imposed upon Britain, then 
the Empire market would still be in 
British hands, nominally, at least. In 
this event, the companies might or 
might not transfer to the United 
States, but the inclination would be 
to make the best of a bad situation 
and hope for the reconquest of the 
lost Empire. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that there are some in the British 
business world who are not as opti- 
mistic as the majority. The voice of 
this section is almost inaudible; being 
drowned by the anti-Nazi fury of the 
rest. Should Britain go down, this 
section would have its chance. Its 
members would be only too willing to 
grovel before the conqueror and would 
try to seek a place, even a humble 
place, in the “New Order” by “co- 
operation” with a victorious Germany. 

Collective action of British insur- 
ance in the event of a British defeat 
cannot be predicted. There would, 
likely, be group actions, 
motivated by the specialty of their in- 
terests. The British insurance com- 
pany branches outside England are 


separate 


actually individual companies and have 
little connection with each other ex- 
cept for general policy purposes. They 









will continue to operate independently 
in any event. 

Dominance in business comes with 
dominance in power. The transfer 
of British reinsurance to the United 
States would hardly bring about 
United States dominance in that 
realm. There are no indications yet 
that such a swing toward the United 
States is taking place. If it does oc- 
cur, then the United States intrinsi- 
cally must have sufficient power and 
strength to keep and hold the business 
its companies now have. The United 
States, in fact, would have to hold 
its reinsurance dominance (should it 
come to her) in the teeth of a Ger- 





man challenge, including that by force 
of arms. 

Europe is now under the thrall of 
the Nazis, and British and United 
States insurance there, for all prac- 
tical purposes, has been wiped out. 
If Germany defeats Britain, she will 
add another island to her “New 
Order.” The prizes are the British 
and Allied Empires—Belgian, Dutch, 
Norwegian, Danish and others. 

A British defeat would be followed 
by a German “peace.” At Versailles, 
Germany was denuded of her colonies. 
If the roles are reversed, there will 
be another redivision of the world— 
this time favorable to Germany. 





... and even beyond 


This bridegroom not only takes seriously his 


pledge to protect his wife “until death do us 


part,”’ but he will do even more than that. 


By acquiring enough life insurance, 


he will make certain that she will 


have his protection even if he 


fails to survive her. 


These benefits of his 


insurance 


policies would provide dollars 


when they were most needed. 


Such forethought is proof of how much 


he loved her. 


Che 


Susurauce 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


rudential 


Company of America 
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Mass. Mutual Holds 


Anniversary Meet 


President Bertrand J. Perry, the 
keynote speaker at the opening ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life ninetieth anniversary convention 
at Swampscott last Monday, described 
the early days of Springfield where 
the company was organized and has 
its home office, and interestingly re- 
viewed the company’s history. 

Speaking of the agent’s responsi- 
bility, Mr. Perry said: “Everyone of 
us has a tremendously important pub- 
lic relations job to do. The public is 
entitled to know, and should know all 
of the facts. And I mean facts, and 
not half-truths and innuendoes. In 
our search for the almighty dollar— 
the importance and necessity of which 
I do not belittle or minimize in the 
slightest—let us also dedicate our- 
selves to a plan which will have as 
its objective the spreading of all the 
truth about this great business of 
ours. It might be—although I implied 
a moment ago that predictions weren’t 
worth a nickel a dozen—that such an 
expenditure of time and effort would 
prove to be the best investment we 
have ever made.” 

Vice Presidents Henry Loeb and 
Joseph C. Behan were spotlighted at 
the convention dinner on Monday 
when they received 45-years’ service 
emblems and congratulations from 
President Bertrand J. Perry. Mr. 
Loeb entered the company’s service 
Oct. 1, 1895, as a stenographer. He 
was appointed chief clerk in the policy 
department in 1902, and assistant sec- 
retary of the company in 1909. In 
1914, he was elected director and sec- 
ond vice president. He is in charge 
of underwriting. 

Mr. Behan joined the home office 
family on Jan. 1, 1896, as a stenog- 
rapher and was advanced through 
the ranks, being appointed superinten- 
dent of agencies in 1912, elected sec- 





ond vice president in 1928, and vice 
president and director in 1936. 
. ” 
Award to Promote 
State Associations 
“The Philadelphia Award,” a silver 
and mahogany plaque presented by 


the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters “to promote the growth 
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and influence of state associations,” 


has been placed in competition and 
will be awarded for the first time at 
the Cincinnati convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers in September, it has been 
announced by Henry H. McBratney 
of Philadelphia, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 

The plaque will be awarded to the 
state association showing the largest 
increase in membership on the basis 
of one-half of the percentage of in- 
crease and one-half of the numerical 
increase over the preceding year, cal- 
culated on the basis of officially paid 
membership of June 30 each year, Mr. 
McBratney stated. 

a . 


Taylor Defends Industrial 
Before N.A.1.C. Committee 


In appearing before the subcommit- 
tee on Industrial life insurance of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners on behalf of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second vice- 
president, took up five objections cur- 
rently made to Industrial insurance 
and showed how his company was 
answering those criticisms. 

Among the points made were: In- 
dustrial’s high cost as compared with 
Ordinary is due to higher mortality, 
which is being improved as fast as 
possible, and to services rendered in 
collecting the many small premiums, 
which services are an economy for the 
insured. The Industrial lapse rate 
has steadily improved. Underwriting 
rules guide the agent toward selling 
Ordinary wherever possible. The In- 
dustrial policy contains all practicable 
benefit provisions. Training of agents 
is bringing about increasing efficiency. 





Still on the Job 


EATH, as usual, failed to take a holi- 

day. The Associated Press reported 
four hundred violent deaths throughout 
the nation during the long Memorial Day 
week-end. The toll would undoubtedly 
have been higher had it not been for 
threatening weather on Sunday, which 
kept people at home and prevented last- 
minute traffic jams. Motor vehicle acci- 
dents took 270 lives; 13 persons were 
killed by trains: and there were 61 drown- 
ings. Fifty-six deaths were attributed to 
miscellaneous causes. 









Actuarial Service in 
National Defense 


Actuaries are in position to assist 
in solving problems in connection with 
war and defense and in “development 
of programs to meet the probable 
post-war unemployment” Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, Metropolitan Life associate 
actuary, declared at Toronto in his 
presidential address before the spring 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 

He spoke of the “great courage, 
tenacity and self-sacrifice” required 
of the United States and Canada in 
working for the preservation of de- 
mocracy and expressed the belief that 
the job would be done “if we fully 
realize and exercise our responsibili- 
ties as members of a free civilization.” 

“Actuaries can be of service,” he 
said, “by bringing to persons in au- 
thority not only the ability to analyze 
factual material for the formulation 
of policy but also a wealth of admin- 
istrative and other experience useful 
in evaluating the practicality of this 
or that plan.” 

Mr. Hohaus called on actuaries to 
familiarize themselves not only with 
economic factors which they usually 
study “but also with special problems 
connected with Among 
problems he listed for study: “steps 
actually taken and those under dis- 
cussion for financing the tremendous 
government defense expenditures, the 
proposals for preventing undue price 
rises, for restricting consumption of 


defense.” 


certain goods and for otherwise curb- 


ing inflationary tendencies.’ 


Mutual Life Elects 
Magill and Kingman 

Roswell F. Magill, former Under- 
Secretary of the United States Trea- 
sury, and Henry S. Kingman of Min- 
neapolis, have been elected trustees 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, to fill vacancies 
on the board. 

Mr. Magill has been a professor of 
law at Columbia University since 
1924. While occupying that position, 
he has served at various times as 
chief attorney for the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, as assis- 
tant to the Se retary of the Treasury 
and as Under-Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. Kingman, the other 
elected trustee, is the president of the 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and has been 
an officer of that bank since 1926. He 
is a graduate of Amherst and of the 
Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration. 
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Industrial Insurers 
Confer at Richmond 


Members of the Industria! Insurers’ 


Conference went to Richmond last 
week and heard the Conference presi- 
dent, H. T. Dobbs of Atlanta, and 
other speakers warn that regardless 
of the changes that have been intro- 
duced into industrial life insurance in 
recent years, the threat of future Con- 
gressional investigations still exist. 
“Changing conditions bring multi- 
plying problems,” President Dobbs de- 
clared in his report to the 3-day an- 
nual convention, “and it is only human 
to make mistakes in the attempted 
While oui 


situation is very satisfactory at pres- 


solution of these problems. 


ent, and improvement has been shown, 
it is a fact that unless members of the 
Conference take more seriously recom- 
mendations that have been made and 
immediately put their house in furthe: 
order, in so far as charges have been 
brought, there is the danger of the 
future Congressional investigations.” 

Reflecting the increased effect of 
legislative action in recent years on 
industrial life insurance, the legal 
forum, usually confined to one after- 
noon, had a full day of the program. 
P. M. Estes, general counsel of the 
Life Casualty Insurance Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., and a past president 
of the Conference, presided. C. A. 
Craig, chairman of the board of the 
National Life & Accident, appeared 
on the forum speaking on taxation. 
Mr. Craig, also a past president of the 
I.1.C. and of the American Life Con- 
vention, cautioned that life insuranc: 
must expect to carry a heavier pari 
of the tax load in the future, from 
both State and Federal taxing author- 
ities. 


Three on W. & H. Act 


The Wage and Hour Act came it 
for thorough treatment by three con- 


} 


vention speakers. Frank S. Normann, 
general counsel of the First National 
Life, which operates only in New Or- 
leans, analyzed the Wage and Hour 
Act as it affects companies operating 
in one State. 
in the opinion of Mr. Normann, is a 
reversal of the stand taken by th 
United States Supreme Court in th 


A distinct possibility, 


famous Paul vs. Virginia decision 
holding insurance not to be interstat: 
commerce and therefore not subject 
to Federal supervision. 

Frank E. Spain, general counsel, 
Liberty National Life of Birmingham. 
analyzed the Wage and Hour Act from 
the viewpoint of non-insurance activi- 
ties of agents and district offices. “Big 
and Little Wagner Acts” was the sub- 


ject of a discussion led by Jacob S. 


phen saith ——_ 














"And now, the beneficiaries—in alphabetical order!" 


New, general counse! of the Eureka 
Maryland of Baltimore, and John 
Marshall, Jr., general counsel of th 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident 
reviewed unemployment compensa 
legislation and the commission con- 
tract. 

High spot of the last day of the 
meeting was an address by Clyde W 
Young, president of the Monarch Life 
Insurance Company of Springfie d, 
Mass., past president of the Health 
and A-cident ; 
ference and chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, Mr. Young. speaking n “Th 
Place of Insurance in National De- 


f . ” s#13 
iense, out 


Underwriters Con- 





property insurance on each st 

the production process with emphasis 
on the particular aspect of produ 
for national defense 


Addresses were also made by F. C. 


Van Cleef, of Van Cleef, Jordan & 
Wood, investment counselors of New 
York City, and by W. J. Hamrick 
agency surerviscer of the Gulf Lif: 
Jacksonville, Fla.. wh liscussed se- 
ection and supervision of agents 


The Richmond meeting of the L.I.C. 





marked the thirty-second since 
rganization’s inceptior Original] 
known as the Southern Surety and 
Casualty Associat t w has 
total membershi f 51 companies 


which, on December 31, 1940, had $2.- 


900,660,C00 of insurance in force di- 


1 
according to Raymund Daniel, execu- 
tive secretary of the Conference. 

The meeting was climaxed on Fri- 
day by the re-election of Mr. Dobbs 
as | resident of the Conference. F. F. 
Leith, vice-president of the Peoples 
Life Insurance Company, Washington, 
D. C., was elected vice-president and 
Caswell E/lis of Greenville, S. C., see- 
retary. 

Chairman of the important execu- 
tive committee for next year will be 
©. L. Phillips of Jacksonville, Fla. 
H. Clay Evans Johnson of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and E. H. Speckman of 


Anchorage, Ky., were appointed m 


3 
7 


bers of the committee. The proposed 
l f t! ‘onference’s name was 


ideration untu the Sep- 





tember meeting. 


New Officers of 
Canadian Group 


The Canadian Life Insurance Of- 

rs Association has elected as presi- 

nt G. W. Bourke, Sun Life of 
Canada. Mr. Bourke is actuary of 
the Sun Life. J. G. Parker, general 
manager of the Imperial Life of 
Toronto, was named first vice-presi- 
dent; H. W. Manning, of Winnipeg, 
second vice-president; M. J. Smith, 
Waterloo, honorary treasurer; and 
Bruce Power, Toronto, was reelected 


secretary-treasurer. 
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H. & A. CONVENTION AT CHICAGO 


Health and Accident Underwriters Conference 
Stresses Education, Public Relations and 
Development of Group Hospitalization Plans 


IBERALIZATION of policy forms 
and procedure to meet the de- 
mand of the public; a new and 

more virile approach to public rela- 
tions; and a determination to further 
educate and train home office em- 
ployees and agents were highlights of 
the annual meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, 
whi h closed in Chicago Thursday of 
this week. This writer, listening to 
the business sessions at the Edgewate1 
Beach Hotel, sensed a new awakening 
to public consciousness in the delibera- 
tions of the organization. 

Keynote of liberality in attitude and 
policies was struck at one of the early 
Norman Green, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Hoosie: 
Casualty of Indianapolis, when, in 
dramatic fashion, he urged that com- 
panies and agents seek to fill public 


sessions by C. 


requirements for a vast program of 
prote‘tion against the accident and 
health hazards. It was held by the 
ecnvention to be somewhat indefinite 
as regards the implementation of the 
suggestions made by Mr. Green, and 
there was a general feeling that pri- 
vate insurance companies could not 
be expected to go as far down the 
income scale, as regards beneficiaries, 
as could the Government with un- 
limited resources and no need to bother 
about sound business practices. 

The agency management session of 
the Conference, 
Francis Merritt, vice-president and 
agency manager of the Monarch Life 


presided over by 


of Springfield, took place on the sec- 
ond day of the meetings and brought 
out such stellar performers as Rex 
Edumands, vice-president of the 
Fidelity Health & Avcident; R. L. 
Paddock, of the Time Insurance Com- 
pany; J. W. Scherr, Jr., agency as- 
sistant of the Inter-Ocean Casualty; 
J. L. Elliott, assistant manager of the 
Washington National, and S. R. 
Rauwolf, assistant agency director of 
the North American Av-cident. 

The home office management ses- 
ion was headed by Don G. Trone, 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 
Man-zging Editor of The Spectator 


secretary and treasurer of the Indiana 
Travelers Assurance, and brought out 
various ways and means of improving 
procedure and attitude in the company 
home offices. Personnel, office plan- 
ning, correspondence and educational 
a-tivities all were outlined and sug- 
gestions were made for betterment in 
each division. 

As this is being written it seems 
certain that the Conference will fol- 
low its own precedent and that the 
next president of the organization will 
be John M. Powell, of the Loyal Pro 
tective Life, who has been chairman 
committee. He will 


of the execu‘iv 
succeed Paul Clement, secretary of 
the Minnesota Commer ial Men’s of 
Minneapolis, who is the retiring presi 


dent of the Conference. 


Start Education at Home (Office) 


More stress than ever before in th 


history of the conference was laid on 
the need for a sustained campaign of 
public relations and on the education 
and training of company employees 
and rerresentatives. In fact, this, the 
fortieth annual meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
seemed determined that education, 
like charity, should begin at home and 
that, in pursuance of that idea, com- 
pany employees should be motivated 
in favor of accident and hea'th insur- 
ance so that they—in a!l their con- 
tacts with the public—would become 
ambassadors of gocd wi'l. When th 

sessions ended on June 5, after thr 

days of study and discussion, it was 
evident that the company members 
had definitely committed themselves 
to an 


would keep thei 


program which 
ell before 
the eyes of the public and would im- 


educational 
business w 


bue their own employees and agents 
with a reaistic approach to prob 
lems. 

As President Clement said in his 
address: “Good will for our business 
can be created only by all companics 
working together, and indifference on 
carelessness on the part of just one 


company can undo the good that may 
have taken months or years to estab- 
lish.” President Clement also stressed 
the value of local and regional meet- 
ings of the conference and averred 
that the accident and health business 
is achieving such stability and dig- 
nity that 
young men are being attracted to it as 


increasing numbers of 
a career. The importance of the con- 
ference, said Mr. Clement, was fully 
demonstrated to insurance supervi- 
sory officials when its committee per 
fected a sound and adequate table of 
reserves for non-cance!lable insurance 
a table that may very likely becom: 
an accepted standard. 
Emphasis on educational factors 
came before the conference sessions 
not only in the remarks of the various 
speakers, but particularly in the re- 
rorts of the committee on public rela- 
tions (of which Clyde W. Young, 
president of the Monarch Life of 
Springfield, is chairman) and _ the 
committee on education (headed by 
E. J. Faulkner, 
Woodmen Accident of Lincoln, Neb.) 
The public relations committee re- 
affirmed its belief that the building of 
public confidence in the business ca 


president of the 


best be carried out by using the com- 
pany home offices as the point of ori- 
gin and inculcating correct principles 
and attitudes among home office em- 
Questionnaires which have 
been sent to member companies along 


ployees. 


these lines have not proved very fruit- 
ful in the past, but a new willingness 
to face the facts is now evident. To 


further its program, the public rela- 
tions committee suggests continuation 
of moves such as the establishment 
of letter clinics in home offices t 
change faulty correspondence prac- 
tices; organization of junior boards 
of directors drawn from among em- 
ployees; question boxes for the sub- 
mission of ideas by all employees; re- 
vision of forms looking toward im- 
provement and simplification; and ad- 
ditional influence to the end that em- 


p'oyees will more universally avail 
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themselves of the study courses pre- 
pared by the conference. 

it will be recalled that the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
Institute was established during 1940 
and that its syllabus for a study pro- 
gram has already been released. This 
phase of conference work is destined 
to play a more and more important 
part in the training of home office 
personnel and company representa- 
tives generally. Cooperation between 
the committee of the Conference and 
the public relations committee of the 
National Accident & Health Associa- 


tion continues to be satisfactory. 


Institute Idea Gains 


Enlarging on the theme of training 
home office employees, E. J. Faulkner, 
on behalf of the education committee, 
said that “Our program has been 
premised not alone on the assumption 
that employees who know more about 
the business than simply their routine 
tasks will be better able to interpret 
accident and health insurance to their 
friends, but quite as much for the 
reason that the clerk of today may be 
the executive of tomorrow.” As re- 


gards the response of member com- 
panies to the idea of the new Institute, 
Mr. Faulkner said that already eight 
ompanies have registered their em- 
ployees for the primary course of 22 
weeks and that many more will take 
part in the work this fall. 

The report of the manual commit- 
tee of the Conference, submitted by 
Chairman Catherine T. O’Connell, 
recommended continuation of the 
manual in its present simplified form 
ind said that the occupations listed in 
the 1936 manual appear adequate for 
the needs of most of the Conference 

mpanies. It did not recommend is- 
suance of a new manual, but sug- 
gested that desired changes could b« 
made by the inclusion of necessary 
supplements. 

The tremendous gains made by the 
accident and health insurance busi- 
ness were vividly outlined by Harold 
R. Gordon, executive secretary of the 
Conference, in a report in which 
he reviewed the work of the Con- 
ference during the year and pre- 
licted that the 1941 premium volume 
will reach a new high of about $300.- 
000,000. He went on to say, however, 
that “Perhaps of more significance 
than the increase in premium volume 
measured by dollars, is an _ even 
greater increase in percentage of new 
If the 
continues and we exceed the $300,000, 


policyholders. present trend 
000 in premiums this year, we can 
conservatively estimate that over 19,- 
000,000 people—allowing also for du 
plication in policies—will be insured 
at the end of this year. That is just 


two and a half times as many as were 
insured a short seven and a half years 
ago.” 

The whole subject of group acci- 
dent and health insurance and group 
hospitalization plans came under con- 
sideration during the Conference con- 
vention in Chicago. President Clem- 
ent of the Conference highlighted the 
topic when he said that “Hospital and 
medical reimbursement coverage 1s 
being provided to a much greater ex- 
tent than ever before and, while this 
is not a new development, it has re- 
ceived particular prominence through 
the publicity given loca] hospital as- 
sociations.” Furthermore, the report 
of the group accident and health 
Watt is 
chairman) pointed out that interest Is 
such that “Even though it is not gen- 
erally a requirement, except in cer- 


committee (of which P. W. 


tain states, that the employer contrib- 
ute toward the cost of group accident 
and health and group hospitalization 
insurance, yet many employers ar 
willing to contribute even to the 


+ - 


amount of 50 per cent of the total pre- 
mium.” 

A remarkable outlins 
and development 
and health plans was give 
ference by H. C. Pogue, 


the group department of the Business 


manager 


Men’s Assurance Company at Kansas 


City, who said that advances in medl- 


cal science and surgical work had 
been such that “The public suddenly 
awakened to the fact that a hospital 
is a good place in which to get well.’ 
Persistency « grou hospitalizati« 

coverages is notable, he declared, and 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





Harold R. Gordon 


“New Policyholders . 


. of more 


significance. 





“The American people have accepted 
the group insurance plan of paying 
the hospital bill in advance.” Mr. 
Pogue said that the latest enrollment 
figures of 66 community plans ap- 
proved by the American Hospital As- 
sociation showed that on Jan. 1, 1941, 
there were 6,149,000 persons in these 
alone as against a similar enrollment 
of about 100,000,000 in 1935. All but 
three of the 20 largest cities in the 
country now have such plans. He 
also stated that the records show that 
there are 1,214,497 beds available in 
registered hospitals and patients oc- 
cupy them at the rate of one for every 
3.1 seconds. 


Compulsory Insurance 


The importance of industria] health 
in national defense, and the manner 
in which insurance companies can aid 
in this, were described to the confer- 
ence by Dr. C. M. Colignon, medical 
director of the Campbell, Wyant & 
Cannon Foundry Company. In addi- 
tion, J. G. Crownhart, secretary of 
the State Medical Society of Wiscon- 
sin at Madison, told the convention 
about the difficulties of administering 
any government program of compul- 
sory sickness insurance, drawing also 
ipon his observations as made in vari- 
ous European countries. 

Hailed by the Conference, as deeply 
affecting the important subject of pub- 


lic relations, Was a ten-point program 


for this cause which was submitted by 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 


Institute of Life Insurance, averring 





points were as applicable to 
alth and accident insurance as to 
ife insurance, President Johnson said 
hat the business must (1) provide 
jualified agents, (2) see that they give 
adequate service, (3) modernize oper- 
ations, (4) provide protection at the 
lowest cost consistent with stability, 
(5) impress all in the business that 
each is a public relations contact, (6) 
do what the public wants and elim- 
inate things the public dislikes, (7) 
study national and social trends so 
that insurance will keep pace, (8) co- 
operate with state supervision to make 
it more effective, (9) tell the story of 
insurance so that the public will un- 
derstand, (10) utilize every possible 
medium to contact the public. 

Mr. Johnson concluded his remarks 
by emphasizing that if, during the 
coming year, the American people 
could be persuaded to exert special 
effort to prevent accidents and disease, 
“We could save 140,000 lives in that 
period.” In addition, he said that 
“We would save millions of hours of 
working time now lost through injur- 
ies and sickness, man-hours of pro- 
duction efforts which our defense 
program can ill afford to lose.” 
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NAME 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The following have been nominated by the nominating 
committee of the Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers: President, Walter N. Hiller, Penn Mutual of Phila 
delphia; first vice-president, James H. Brennan, Fidelity 
Mutual of Philadelphia; second vice-president, Louis Behr, 
Equitable Society of New York; and treasurer, John D. 
Moynahan, Metropolitan Life of New York. 

Life underwriters of Nassau and Suffolk Counties, Long 
Island, are forming a new association. The following s:a‘e 
of officers has been nominated: President, John C. Mac- 
Vean, manager at Hempstead for the Metropolitan Life 
York; administrative vice-president, Joseph F. 


of New 
Kunken, Mutual Life of New York manager at Hemp- 
stead; public relations vice-president, Claude Moore, 


Hempstead, Equitable Life of New York; secretary, John 
J. Woods, manager at Patchogue for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston; and treasurer, Edward J. Hughes, 
manager at Patchogue for the Metropolitan Life of New 
York. 

The Los Angeles Life Agency Cashiers Association has 
elected the following officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, A. E. Lawrie, Pacific Mutual of Los Angeles; vice- 
president, Miss G. M. Hutchinson, Aetna Life of Hartford; 
secretary, J. L. Melbourne, Reliance Life of Pittsburgh; 
treasurer, Miss B. K. Shaw, New England Mutual of 
Boston. 

The Columbus Life Managers and General Agents Asso- 
ciation elected Leonard L. Lenz, Connecticut Mutual Life 
of Hartford, as its president at a recent meeting. Others 
elected were: Vice-president, Stanley E. Coffman, State 
Mutual Life of Worcester; and secretary-treasurer, Robert 
P. Gygli, Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 

The annual golf outing of the general agents and man- 
agers division of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 











OPEN DOOR POLICY 


Twenty-two years before Secretary of State John 
Hay framed the world policy of the Open Door in 
China, Fidelity had adopted the open door prin- 
ciple in all its relations with its field. 


From its founding, over sixty-three years ago, 
Fidelity has earned the reputation of a friendly 
company—its management accessible to agents 
and policyholders alike. It has never lost the 
human touch. 


Substantial by every standard of measurement, 
Fidelity has built its prestige upon strength and 
friendly service. It operates in thirty-six states. 
Assets of more than $135,000,000. Insurance in 
force more than $373,000,000. 


Pep issue MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presiden 
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writers will be held on June 26 at the Medinah Country 
Club. 

The Agency Directors Conference, an organization com- 
posed of Florida life insurance managers general 
agents, has elected Robert G. Williamson, of the Shenan- 
doah Life of Roanoke, chairman, and J. LeRoy F. Knight. 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati, secretary. 

The Savannah, Ga., Life Underwriters Association ha 
elected Percy F. Mullina, manager for the New York Life, 
as president. 


and 
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editor of the Reliance Life “Bulletin,” declares he 
has seen the word “blackout” more often than enough in 
the public prints, but at the same time, he can op- 
portunities for the term in sales presentations. . . . Tempo- 
rary blackout of income, etc. . . . It might even take the 
place of “passing out of the picture” 
necessary to refer to total and permanent death. .. . In 
which connection, we are reminded of a recent statement 
by Katherine Brush, the writer, who averred that she 
would jump up and down and scream the next time an 
insurance agent spoke of the possibility of her becoming 
a claim. . . . She envisages that day when her head stone 
will read, “Became a Claim... .” .. . The last time I heard 
from the N.A.L.U. headquarters, the membership of that 
approaching the fiscal year 


Q UOTES and comment from here and there: Bob Wood, 
see 


when it becomes 


organization was speedily 


goal of 38,9548. 
* ¢ *® 

ANK GREENBERG, former slugging member of the 

Detreit baseball team and at present engaged in 
National Defense, was discussing his off season activities 
during the recent winter months. He subscribed to 
a code of ethics which might well serve as a model for 
many in the business. ... Private Greenberg said: “I could 
make a pile of money selling insurance, but that wouldn't 
be fair to the people I sold. I haven’t made a study of 
insurance; I can’t give clients the kind of service they 
have a right to expect.” ... From old files of The Spectator, 
editorial of 1890’s, I that it was 
proposed to eliminate rebating via National legislation 
a full decade before anti-rebating laws were adopted in 
New York State. ... The editor of this paper said: “Poppy- 
cock and nonsense, the companies must govern the situa- 
. . Incidentally, 


discussion the note 


tion” and this continues to be true today. . 
the same editor predicted a general increase in the use of 
automobiles, with consequent increase in opportunities for 
insurance. 
a 

Mt O telephone bell rang in New York for twenty-seven 

N years,” is one vivid sentence in Manager of Agen- 
cies Louis B. Hendershot’s talk on the history and develop- 
ment of the Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. . . . Elaborate 
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The New York Chapter of Chartered Life Underwrit- 
er’s all-day seminar on “Economic Trends” was held 
June 5. The seminar was open to all life insurance men 
from all parts of the country. 

The Buffalo Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, elect- 
ed the following officers at its May 26 annual meeting: 
President, Melburn L. Brizdle, Northwestern Mutual Life 
of Milwaukee; vice-president, Dean H. Taylor, Equitable 
Life of New York; and secretary-treasurer, Stanley C. 
Collins, Metropolitan Life of New York. 








By Frank Ellington 











exercises at the home office last week celebrated the com- 
pany’s ninetieth birthday, highlighted by a dinner at which 
President Fred H. Rhodes presented all employees with 
badges for loyal and faithful service. . . . Local groups are 
getting busy with their electioneering for trustees and 
officers of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Nearly everybody in North Carolina, for example, 
is advocating Bill Andrews of the Jefferson Standard for 
secretary of the organization, and the city of Columbus 
joins with the rest of Ohio in recommending Ralph W. 
Hoyer, John Hancock, as trustee. 


* * ~ 


ND in case someone should ask you what life insur- 

ance really is, and you think he wouldn’t appreciate 
the statistics which go to prove it the soundest financial 
instrument ever devised, try the following from Mutual 
Life “Points:” The loose liver is often “tight,” the hard- 
up man is always down; the man who lives on a bluff is 
usually in the dumps; and the man who lives in the desert 
of doubt and suspicion is always at sea. Life insurance 
doesn’t make a man a saint, but it has a decided tendency 
to do away with profligacy, hard scrabble living, pretense 
and uncertainty — it does away with such contradictions 
and inconsistencies as those set down in the foregoing. 
Almost without exception, the man who has life insur- 
ance to protect his family and his own later years is a 
level-headed man who lives on the level and dies on the 
level.” 


i age to remember in your public relations 
work: People are more interested in people than in 
things. Meaning that the editor of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Evening Dispatcl-, could see good reason to print a two- 
column story on Oscar E. Carlin’s spectacular production 
of nearly five millions of insurance last year, but would 
probably give ten lines to the total national production 
of a hundred billion or so. Mr. Carlin represents the John 
Hancock in Columbus and is well over a million for the 
current year. Keep your local newspaper informed about 
the human side of the business and you will have done a 
good public relations work. 





eNEWS 


COMPANIES 

Carrol M. Shanks, vice-president and general solicitor 
of the Prudential of Newark, was recently honored by an 
honor award from the Beta Gamma Sigma fraternity for 
his record “as author, teacher, lawyer and senior officer 
of a leading life insurance company.” 

John J. Phillips, for the past three years an agency as- 
sistant for the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark has been 
appointed Portland, Ore., general agent for the company. 
He succeeds Edward K. Roth, who resigned to give full 
time to personal production. 

New paid-for business of the Occidental Life of Los 
Angeles for the first four months of this year was $25,- 
396,812, an increase of more than 742 per cent over that 
of the same 1940 period. Insurance in force increased 
nearly $11,000,000 and was $530,318,269 on April 30. 

Roswell F. Magill, former under-secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and Henry S. Kingman, of Minneapolis, have been 
elected trustees of the Mutual Life of New York. 

Harry L. Hill, assistant manager, life, accident and 
group departments, of the Travelers of Hartford’s branch 
office at 55 John Street, New York City, has been pro- 
moted to manage the same department at the City Hall 
branch, New York City. 

Henry Schantz, at Kingston, N. Y.; J. E. Gustafson, 
Omaha No. 2; and J. E. Ehlers, Lincoln, Neb., have been 
promoted from agents of the Travelers to assistant super- 
intendents. 

Thirty-six life general agents of the Travelers of Hart- 
ford attended a two-day conference at Hartford, May 
26-27. 

Thomas L. Harder, since 1930 a member of the Arkansas 
sales staff of the Sun Life of Canada, has become State 
organizer of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston. 


— Mata t 
tAAt AL 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


444 N spite of the war, business goes on in Shanghai just 

the same. War only means that we have to be more 
careful in our underwriting. Of course, it also precludes 
proper servicing of certain areas in the interior. We don’t 
sel] insurance where we can’t provide service.” 

Galen Litchfield, senior vice-president of the Asia Life, 
is in New York on a short leave of absence from the 
Shanghai main office. This reporter called on him at the 
home office of the United States Life, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
in New York City. The offices of the U. S. Life are very 
nice indeed, done in modern style with plenty of comfor- 
table settees and chairs and with Chinese paintings and 
tapestries on _ the 
walls. Offices look 
more like living- 
rooms every day. 

Mr. Litchfield, a 
big man who in ap- 
pearance somewhat 
resembles Somerset 
Maugham, has spent 
twenty years in the 
Orient, and loves it. 
“Shanghai is very 
much like New York 
as far as the com- 
forts of life are con- 
cerned, and _ it’s 
much cheaper to live 
there,” he said. “A 
man without family 
ties could retire on 
a $150-a-month re- 
tirement fund and 
have a house and 





servants.” 

The Asia Life is an American legal reserve company 
writing business in China, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, and French Indo- 
China. It was founded in 1921 by C. V. Starr, chairman 
of the board of the United States Life, who also owns the 
Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury. The Shanghai Eve- 
ning Post has attracted attention for its independence of 
the Japanese, who occupy parts of northern China, though 
not the International Settlement of Shanghai. 

According to Mr. Litchfield, Orientals are quick to ap- 
preciate the advantages of life insurance when they are 
pointed out to them. The major job of American life 
companies operating in the East is, therefore, to educate 
the public in the basic principles of life insurance. In 1940 
the Asia Life showed substantial gains in surplus and 
business in force, increase in production in Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and the Philippines being particularly 
marked. 

Shanghai, even in the International Zone, is not a quiet 
place. There are occasional bombings by adherents of 
the legitimate Chinese regime and the supporters of the 
puppet government of North China. This often takes the 
form of bombing hostile banks and newspapers. The 
bombster pedals his bicycle past the building of his choice 
and tosses in a hand-grenade or two before making a get- 
away. Banks are vulnerable to both sides because the 
North China government is trying to force its bank-notes 
to circulate in the area. “If a banker or newspaperman 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The St. Paul Life Managers & General Agents Associa- 
tion and the Minneapolis Managers and General Agents 
Club will hold a joint golf party and dinner on June 17 
at the Midland Hills Club. 

The Cedar Rapids, lowa, Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers elected the following officers at its annual meeting 
on May 26: President, Edward E. Lowe, Mutual Life of 
New York; vice-president, A. W. Carlton, Metropolitan 
Life of New York; secretary, Lee B. Winterberg, Travel- 
ers of Hartford; and treasurer, George B. Healey, Union 
Central Life of Cincinnati. 

The Des Moines Association of Life Underwriters will 
hold its annual meeting and election of officers on June 20. 

The annual meeting of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York will be held June 12 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 

The annual election of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters 
Association was held June 4 at the Hotel Gibson. 

The Dallas Association of Life Underwriters held its 
annual meeting at the Adolphus Hotel May 30. 

The Buffalo Life Managers Association will hold its an- 
nual golf outing on June 17. 


applies for life insurance,” says Mr. Litchfield, “we check 
back pretty carefully into his political connections.” In 
this way the company’ has had only six civilian policy- 
holders killed in the past four years as a result of military 
action. Litchfield is rather blasé about the whole thing. 
“One night one of the factions bombed some of the cabarets 
in Shanghai,” he said, “trying to get someone they thought 
was there. But they were only using light stuff.” 

The company is ready, however, for any emergency. 
Duplicate offices of issue are maintained in Shanghai and 
Manila. “How about war between this country and 
Japan?” we asked. “Well, the most practical way to avoid 
such a war,” Mr. Litchfield said, “would be to be ready 
for it.” 











Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 




















The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. | 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh SBernard L. Connor Charlies T. Chase 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphila, Penna. | 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The new life insurance department of the Thomas E. 


Wood Agency at Cincinnati will be managed by Kenneth 
B. Albers. 

The Bruce Parsons Agency of Chicago, Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, held open house last Thursday at its 
new office at 1 North LaSalle Street. 

R. S. Edwards, general agent at Chicago for the Aetna 
Life of Hartford, recently celebrated his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the company. 


DEATHS 


W. H. Moir, a former general agent at Los Angeles 
for the Home Life of New York, died recently. 
William R. Chapman, assistant director of the agencies 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, died May 
at the age of 45. 
Percival C. Slack, 59, a leading producer of the Ernest 
C. Hoy office at Chicago of the Sun Life of Canada. 

Dr. Clarence W. Tunison, 53, medical examiner at Cin- 
innati for the Metropolitan Life of New York, died May 


) 


24 as the result of an automobile accident. 
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DEFENSE 

Colonel Franklin D’Olier, president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of Newark, has been elected chairman 
f the advisory committee of the campaign in Newark, 
N. J., to raise funds for the United Service Organizations 

Paul Johnson, Cincinnati manager of the Fidelity Mutua! 
Life of Philadelphia, reported to the headquarters of the 


Ninth Naval District on June 2, to be assigned to duty as 
a lieutenant, senior grade, acting as assistant supervisor 


st inspector. 








OUR FIRST 
GENERAL AGENT 
IS STILL WITH US 


. and we have some profitable 
territory for a few men who would 


like to build permanent agencies. 


We have not lost a single general agent 
during the depression years—and our 
first general agent is still with us! Write 
today for details on territory which may 


be available. 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OME of the utterances that I heard from speakers 
S during the Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference meeting in Chicago this week were not necessarily 
such as would be covered in a general story of the con- 
vention. However, many of them seemed to me to be 
interesting in themselves, even considered apart from 
Conference procedure. For instance, Paul Clement, pres- 
ident of the Conference and secretary of the Minnesota 
Commercial Men’s Association at Minneapolis, made this 
neat point: “There have been thirty presidents guiding 
the destinies of the Conference during the past 40 years 
and, of these, twenty-one are still living and active.” 

* P * 

OR those who like to watch history repeat itself, there 
a was this comment: “I remember very well, during the 
First World War, seeing troops training at the various 
tations with simulated machine guns made of pairs of 
aby carriage wheels surmounted by pine logs. It was 
ulous to see these men attempting to obtain 
the training necessary in the use of machine guns by 
playing around with such toys.” The speaker was Dr. C. M. 
Colignon, director f the medical department of 


Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Company. He was 














surgeon in a machine gun battalion during 1917-18. 
* * 
HERE was plenty of food for thought in this state- 
ment by J. G. Crownhart, secretary of the Stat 
Medical Society of Wisconsin at Madison: “It should b 
inderst t the outset that compulsory sickness 
stantially entire 
#, inless + 
2 u Saie jl tax 
arrie T me 
] v ps acti! 
Y fi E. J. Faulkner, president of the Woodn 
the educational committee of the Conference), got off 
S pitny pservation in his re rt “Merely becaus 
t health insurance has done nd is doing, a 
b of protecting hundreds of thousands of America 
es the financial consequences of disability 
we innot rest supinely confident upon our record. If 
s business is to command increasing public support; 
the lay mind is to be insulated aga the economic 
social pandering of political Pandoras; if we ar 


ntinue a normal, healthy growth; it will be because 





we have been foresighted enough to make our business 
ningful and understandable to the majority of 
ple. This is the task of education and public relations. 


OUCHING directly on the cost phase of accident and 

) | ealth coverage, it remained for H. C. Pogue, manage: 
i f the Business Men’s Assur- 

nee at Kansas City, to emphasize the fact that “The 


prevailing group hospitalization rates of insurance com- 


+ 


oO 





es, considering the benefits provided, are well in line 
with these of the Community Plans, regardless of the 
fact that most of these plans work under a special price 


arrangement with the hospitals cooperating with them.” 
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THE MINNESOTA MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Rider Attached to and Made a Part of Policy No. Specimen 
Insuring John Doe 


WAR AND AVIATION CLAUSE 


The risk assumed by the Company under this Policy does not include the 
risk of the Insured's death resulting, directly or indirectly, from any cause 
or under any circumstance stated in Section | or Il of this Rider. Should 
the Insured die from any such cause or under any such circumstance, the 
Company shall pay, and its liability under the Policy shall be limited to, 
the amount hereinafter stated, but in no event a greater amount than the 
sum insured under the Policy. 

Section |. If the death of the Insured shall occur while the Insured is in 
the military, naval or air service of any country at war, or within six months 
after the termination of such service and as a result of wounds, injuries or 
disease suffered or contracted while in such service, the amount payable 
under the Policy shall be limited to the life insurance reserve on the Policy, 
including the reserve on any dividend additions, at the date of the Insured’s 
entry into such service plus the amount of any premiums paid hereon for 
any period subsequent to such date of entry with interest on such reserve 
and premiums at 3% per annum, compounded yearly, to the date of the 
Insured's death. In computing the amount so payable, premiums shall be 
taken at the tabular annual rate, omitting, however, any extra premiums 
paid pursuant to the terms of this Rider. Any dividends standing to the 
credit of the Policy shall be added to the amount payable and any indebted- 
ness to the Company on the Policy shall be deducted. 

Section II. If the death of the Insured shall occur, within two years of 
the date of issue of this Policy, either 

(a) While the Insured is outside the United States in any non-combatant 

unit auxiliary to the military, naval or air service of any country at 
war, or within six months after the termination of service in such unit 
and as a result of wounds, injuries or disease suffered or contracted 
while in such service, or 

(b) As a result of war or any act incident thereto, either while the In- 

sured is outside the United States or within six months after the 
Insured's return to the United States, or 
(c) As a result of travel or flight anywhere in any species of aircraft 
operated for aviation training or for naval or military purposes, 
the amount payable hereunder shall be limited to the amount paid hereon 
in premiums. 


Unless the Insured is serving in the air forces of a country at war, the 
Company will waive the foregoing limitations upon its risk except in the 
case of death as described in Section II (c), if notice be given by the In- 
sured, or on his behalf, to the Company at its Home Office within thirty-one 
days after his entry into any service herein described or his departure from 
the United States, whichever first occurs; provided all such extra premiums 
as the Company shall from time to time require shall be duly paid during 
the whole period of such services or of such absence from the United States. 
The first of said extra premiums shall be due on the date of the Insured's 
entry into such service or of his departure from the United States and must 
be paid prior to the expiration of thirty-one days from such date and dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Insured. In default of the payment of any extra 
premium, the Company's liability under the Policy shall be limited as pro- 
vided in Sections | and Il, whichever may be applicable, and no such extra 
premium shall be advanced under the terms of the Automatic Premium 
Loans provision. 

The Company may refuse to accept any such extra premium and to waive 
the foregoing limitations with respect to any amount of insurance under 
the Policy greater than the amount by which the sum of $10,000 exceeds 
all other insurance under which the Company would be liable in event the 
death of the Insured results from any cause or under any circumstance cov- 
ered by such extra premiums. 

Wherever used in this Rider or Policy, and without limiting any of the fore- 
going language, the word "war" includes any hostile act or conflict of arms 
in which the armed forces of any government shall engage, whether or not 
war has been declared. “United States" as used herein means only the 
states of the United States and the District of Columbia. 

These provisions are express and essential conditions upon and subject 
to which the Policy is issued and they are effective notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in the Policy to the contrary and whether the Policy is in 
force by due payment of premiums or as paid-up or extended term insur- 
ance granted upon default in payment of premiums. 

The paragraph in the Policy entitled No Restrictions and Incontesta- 
bility" is hereby amended by eliminating the provision thereof to the effect 
that the Policy is free of restrictions as to residence, travel, occupation 
and military or naval service and by inserting the words “and except as to 
the provisions of the War and Aviation Clause attached hereto" after the 
words “except for non-payment of premium." 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has caused this Rider to be executed June |, 1941. 








Fidelity Mutual Reduces 
Dividend and Interest Rates 
In a letter to all managers and 
agents of the Fidelity Mutual, Walte: 
LeMar Talbot, president of the com- 
pany, announced that after July 1, 
1941, the rate on accumulated divi- 
dends, and on policy proceeds left at 
interest will be 3.25 per cent. The 
following are excerpts from his letter: 
“The world situation has grown 
steadily worse. Numerous life com 
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panies have announced dividend re- 
visions Our hope that _ interest 
earnings might show signs of stabiliz- 
ing has not materialized. New tax 
problems are imminent—much uncer- 
tainty as to their precise form but 
little uncertainty as to their effect on 
our costs. 

“In a realistic re-appraisal of all 
the fa:tors involved, and with par- 
ticular regard to the continuing 
downward trend in interest earnings, 
our board of directors feel that it is 





VOW IN OLR //Ath YEAR 


| milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 

An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 


insurance companies. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
WAR CLAUSE* 


1. The Insured may, without notice or payment of extra premium therefor, 
serve in any naval or military force within the Dominion of Canada, New- 
foundland, and Continental United States of America, its territories, pos- 
sessions or protectorates (hereinafter called the "Home Areas"), except as 
provided in paragraph 2(b) hereunder. 

2. It is agreed, however, that notwithstanding any contrary provision the 
amount payable under this policy if in force at the Insured's death shall 
be the Limited Benefit described in paragraph 3 hereunder in the event that: 

(a) death from any cause occurs while the Insured is in service outside 
the Home Areas in the naval or military forces of any country, or 
within six months after the termination of such service, unless (except 
for service and training as described in sub-paragraph (c) below) 
such extra premiums as the company shall determine upon written 
request shall have been duly paid, the first of such extra premiums 
to be paid during the Insured's lifetime and prior to the expiration 
of ninety days after the date of enlistment for such service or the 
expiration of thirty days after the commencement of such service, 
whichever is the later; or 
death occurs as a direct or indirect result of travel or flight under- 
taken, within the Home Areas in any species of aircraft, while the 
Insured is either in service in the air forces or the air branch of the 
naval or military forces of any country or in aviation training, unless 
such extra premiums as the company shall determine upon written 
request shall have been duly paid, the first of such extra premiums 
to be paid prior to the travel or flight from which death results; or 


(b 


(c) death from any cause occurs while the Insured is outside the Home 
Areas either in service in the air forces or the air branch of the naval 
or military forces of any country or in aviation training, or within 
six months after the termination of such service or training; or 

(d) death occurs within two years of the date hereof as a direct or in- 


direct result of insurrection or war, whether war be declared or not, 
and the cause of death arose while the Insured although not servina 
in the naval, military or air forces of any country travelled or re- 
sided beyond the Home Areas, unless such extra premiums as the 
company shall determine upon written request shall have been duly 
paid, the first of such extra premiums to be paid on or before de- 
parture from the Home Areas. 

The restrictions and exceptions in any total disability or double indemnity 
accident provision of this policy are not modified or annulled by anything 
contained herein. 

3. The Limited Benefit shall consist of either the premiums paid on this 
policy (but not any extra premiums paid under this endorsement), with 
interest at the rate of 3° per annum, compounded yearly, reduced by any 
dividends that may have been apportioned and credited to this policy 
(howsoever applied) with interest thereon at the aforesaid rate, or the face 
amount of insurance, whichever shall be the less, and in addition thereto 
the cash value of any existing paid-up additions and the amount of any 
cash dividend accumulations at the credit of this policy and less any in- 
debtedness to the company in respect of this policy. 

4. Upon failure to pay when due or within the period of grace any extra 
premium under this indorsement after the first, there shall be no right except 
with the consent of the company to pay such extra premium or any subse- 
quent extra premium. No such extra premium shall be advanced under the 
automatic premium joan provision except upon written request and with 
the consent of the company. 

5. The provision of this policy relating to incontestability is hereby 
amended by the addition of the phrase "except that part of the policy re- 
lating to war risk exclusion set out in the provision entitled "War Clause’." 

In Witness Whereof, Occidental Life Insurance Company has caused this 
War Clause to be executed at Los Angeles, California, to take effect the 
first day of June, 1941, which is the effective date of this Clause. 

*Used only in resmect to certain classes of risks in the United States. 














the part of sound management to 
adhere to a policy of conservatism. 
Accordingly, at the regular meeting 
of the board today, it was decided to 
adopt a modified dividend scale and to 
fix the distributive rate on accumu- 


lated dividends, as well as on policy 
proceeds left at interest, at 3.25 per 
cent, these changes to be in effect 
July 1, 1941. 

“Tn total, the adjustment involves an 
over-all reduction of about 51% per 
cent, so it is in no way disturbing. In 


the main it is an adjustment of 
equities in relation to interest yield. 
Its effect will be felt less on our cur- 
rent 3 per cent policies than on the 
older 3% per cent policies, less on 
protection forms than on investment 
forms, less at the younger ages with 
longer maturities than at the older 
ages where the maturities are shorter 
and the reserves necessarily higher. 
On approximately one-half of all the 
policies in force the dividend in dollars 
this year will be no less than last.” 
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Presentations 


And Mr. P. 


The average agent sells 80 to 90% 
of his yearly business in about 25% 
of his calls, and those sales are made 
to people who are interested in him 
personally, Halsey Josephson, general 
agent of the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, pointed out recently. The 
moral is that the agent is wasting 
his time unless he can get Mr. Pros- 
pect interested in him _ personally. 
Your presentation is a bad presenta- 
tion unless in some way it makes the 
prospect want to buy from you, not 
just to buy. Either you handle the 
insurance of people with whom Mr. P. 


does business, or of people whose 
judgment he respects, or you im- 


press him as being a big man in the 
life insurance business, or do any- 
thing which sells him on your unique 
position as a life insurance salesman. 

The going through 
the motions of selling unless he him- 
self is convinced that his presentation 
is clear, sharp and Ask 
yourself whether, if you were Mr. P., 
you would want to hear the talk you 
him. There have 
good many styles in presentations, but 


agent is just 


dramatic. 
been a 


giving 


are 





SIX KEYS TO SUCCESSFUL 
INTERVIEWS 


1. Get in, get through, get out— 
don't waste time in idle discussion. 

2. When you're in a hurry, go slow. 

3. Never urge the prospect to buy 
more than he actually needs, but to 
buy what he should. 

4. Just one man is important—the 
one being interviewed. 

5. Never forget a client; never let 
him forget you. 

6. Give a man enough reasons and 
he will buy. 

—Great Southerner. 





they all get stale eventually because 
Mr. them fre- 
quently the has 
delivered often 
bores him, and if it bores him it’s cer- 
tain to bore Mr. P, Mr. P won't 
want to subject his friends to it. 

the fashion, Mr 
Take the 


Prospect hears too 
and because agent 


the talk so that it 
and 


So don’t follow 


aspect 


Josephson advises. 
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gladness is pretty likely to 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 


d physical limitations 


is genuinely glad to be selling 


the application 
land among 


VURGINUA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 





Prospecting 


of the business that interests you most 
work out your 


This makes an original, an 


and 
that line. 
exciting and a 
tion—one that sells because it’s your 
own personal talk and you believe in 
it. If your presentation is good, you 
won’t have to spend alternate Tues- 
prospecting. Mr. P. will take 
care of your prospecting for you 
Mr. Josephson’s talk was delivered at 
York Life Underwrit- 


convincing presenta- 


days 


a recent New 


presentation on J 








ers sales clinic. 


Wife May Have To | 





Pay The Tax 


Tax constitute about as Jj 
unpopular an item of expense 


average 


payments 
as cal 


be imagined for the citizen, 





but taxes are paid just the same and 
with a degree of promptness envied 
by all other classes of debtors. But 
suppose, suggests Branch Man- 
ager W. F. G. Adams, in the Manu. 
facturers Life News Lette you 


had to taxes for the 
half of this 


treatment ot a 


dist 


wife pay youl 


hrst year. This unusu: 
objection 


Mr. Adam 


common 


buying was issed by 
as follows: 

“Some of your prospects are shortl 
going to offer income tax as an excu 


for not buying, if they have not a 


Let’s be pre pared. \V 


! eady done so. 


ourselves know that the man in ov 
alls cannot honestly advance this. H 
is making far more money than be 


fore. Such is also the case with mar 
white collar jobs. 

“If we think, we 
excuse or delay will still not answe 
In man 


also realize that al 


his or his family’s problems. 
cases, we this 
We can also fortify ourselves with th 


knowledge that people are buying 1 


can disregard excuse 


surance steadily. Our own record 
prove that. 
“However, if he pins us down, ¥ 


might ask this question, ‘Have y¢ 


ever thought that your wife may hav 





tax?’ Not man 
widow ha 


to pay income 


people are aware that a 


your 


to pay taxes on income earned by he 
from Jan. 1 to the date ¢ 
This alone is probably 


husband 
his death. 


good reason why we can arrange t 
increase the Clean-Up Fund. If t 
income tax is large, he should mak 


sure his wife has enough money 

If small, it is no @ 
look fe 
They § 


take care of it. 
jection. Incidentally, don’t 
this or any other objection. 


often are only in our minds.” 
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and Selling - 


Shall I Sell 
My Friends? 


That much discussed question, 
“Shall I sell my 


a part of the prospecting examination 


friends?” composes 


to the Connecticut General Life’s 
training course. Just why it is sound 
policy to do so is explained by Ken 


neth Wilson of that company’s Buffal: 
office in the following: 
“Until last 


a good policy not to solicit friends. In 


August I thought it was 


August my next-door neighbor, who 
into his house about the sam 


died His 


up together. 


move d 
tirvie I 


hous 


moved into min 
and mine had gone 


builder. We 
planned and landscaped our 


built by the same had 


lawns to- 


gether, working on them, helping on 
another this spring. In June he was 
married 
I " os \ v-found 
friend—we had become very friendly 
there was plenty of time for that 
“On Aug. 18 he died, leaving his 
wife a house worth $9,000, with an 
$8,000 rtgage He also left he. 
$5,000, and that is all, of insurance 
» stocks, bonds or cash. Yesterday. 
Nov. 25, the n ng va ok the fur- 
t ] he hous Last night 
Was awl! Y dark T ia\ nas bee 
AW y Vv ant ana et next doo 
Was that a good policy that I did 
s n y-T 1 ft? nd? I 
ea ss at his low’s ex 
vense Th Foo y is a lif 
nsur hands - +} 
sur 4 
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Opportunities in Health 
And Accident 


As an instruct n the short 


ours 
n a ent sickness insurance 
held for cal ag June 3-5 at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxvill 
E. H. O’Conno agency manager for 
he Accident D mer f the Prov 


dent Life and Accident, Chattar wpa 


delive read a stirring hallenge to his 

nearers t nter ; hem 

ital nteres lwemselves ! 
ringing t IT lions wt need t this 
first ne if defense for the home 
The er ‘ , ; vert bys +} 
n irse was staged \ ‘ 


Tennessee Associatior f Insurar 
Agents 


Whil admitting that the sale of 
accident and healtr nsurance calls 
rg sk he ne sale f such 
angibies as au é n Nannies 


dise that can be seen and handled, the 
speaker challenged those who would 
create the impression that it is a line 
only for the specialist. He pictured 
the widespread need for this coverage 
which founda- 
tion upon which everything else man 
based. “A 


protects income— the 


has is greater need fo: 
exist,” 


make no excep 


protection does ni declared 


t 

the speaker, “and I 
tion for any other kind of insurance.” 
Mr. O’Connor then 


timely suggestion that 


pointed out the 


insurance men 








were particularly fortunate in being 
able to add to their sales kit such a 


line as accident and sickness insur- 
ance in order to increase their income 
to meet the rising costs of living and 
taxation. 

The speaker pointed out how wide- 
spread has been the acceptance of fire 
insurance, although actually there are 
113 accidents to every reported fire. 
He also emphasized the fact that ac- 
ident and sickness insurance is per- 
sonal insurance which introduces a 
close, personal bond between the client 
and the agent not found to any con- 
extent in the placing of 
other that 
might be “third 


ncreased 


siderable 


numerous lines provide 


what called party” 


indemnities. 





“The way you outline the thorough- 










ness of Berkshire's training program 
gives me a new slant on life insur- 
ance as a profession. I'm convinced 
it's well worth considering.” 


Many college graduates, not equipped by training to follow 
a particular profession, have found life insurance a splendid 
field for service, and a source of profitable income. 







Any Berkshire General Agent will be glad to explain the 
value of the expert training furnished all Berkshire Associates— 
providing them with an excellent background for a successful 













selling career. 


CAs 


any BERKSH | RE Associate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 








FH RHODES, President 


PITTSFIELD, MAS 
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Advertisement 





ROLL OF HONOR 


Salesmen of this Company who have 
entered the military service of their 
country 


RALPH S. CRANSTON 
(Buff al Age ncy) 
Fort Totten, New York 


FRED A. SMITH 
(Cedar Rapids Agen j 
Camp Claiborne, Louisiana 


L. J. SwitZer 
Des Moines Agency) 
Camp Claiborne, Loutsiana 


L. C. WIGGINS 
Fort Worth Agency) 
Camp Bowie, Texas 
J]. R. Darr 
(Harrishure Agency) 
Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania 
A. L. PUGH 
(Harrisburg Agency) 
Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania 
WAYNE OVERMIRI 


Lincoln Agency) 
Camp Robinson, Arkansas 


FRANK M. BAKER 
Mason City Agency) 
Camp Claiborne, Louisian 


BERNARD T. FITZPATRICK 
(Twin City Agency) 

( amp Lewis, Washington 
Litoyp L. JOHNSON 
(Twin City Agency) 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
H. W. VAN Every 
Twin City Agency) 


Fort Snelling, Minnesot 


PAUL R. BROOKs 
Tennessee Agen: 
Fort Benning, Georgia 


V. M. ROBERTSON 
Tennessee Agency 
Fort Bragg, North ¢ 


S. C. BRINSMAID 


Buffalo Agency) 
Camp Stewart, Georg! 
J. H. Barry 


Omaba Agency) 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


CARROLL L. SNIDER 
Des More | 
Camp ¢ laiborne 


BANKERS LIFE 
“Established ww COMPANY 
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Testimonial Dinner 
To Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Louis H. Pink, New York superin- 
tendent of insurance, and Dr. Harry 
Woodburn Chase, chancellor of New 
York University, will be the prin- 
cipal speakers at the huge national 
testimonial dinner to be held Thurs- 
day evening, June 5, in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf - Astoria 
Hotel in New York City in honor of 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of American 
life insurance educators. 

In addition, the banquet program 
will include Dr. John A. Stevenson, 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
Paul F. Clark, vice-president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, and Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. Toast- 
master will be J. Fred Speer, presi- 
dent of the New York chapter of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

At the banquet, a parchment scroll 
will be presented to Dr. Huebner, 
signed by everyone attending, as a 
permanent testimonial in appreciation 
of the great contribution this eminent 
economist and teacher has made to 
life insurance. 

The banquet will be the closing 
event of a full day for life insurance 
agents and officials gathered from all 
parts of the country for a seminar on 
“Economic Trends.” 


7 7 
Committee on Agents’ 
Compensation Reports 


The Committee of Agents’ Compen- 
sation of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau is now engaged in 
a survey of agents’ pension principles 
and plans. A well attended meeting 
of the committee, at which both Harry 
Wright, president, National Asso-ia- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and 
Charles Zimmerman, past president, 
were present, was recently held in 
New York City. 

The subject of agents’ pensions has 
many ramifications, but the commit- 
tee has every expectation of releasing 
a report prior to the fall meeting of 
the bureau at Toronto. Many details 
of a pension plan for agents can be 
solved only by the individual com 
pany, but broad principles will be out- 
lined by the committee. It can be 
said in advance that the committe: 
favors pensions for field men. It 
should also be pointed out that if 
commission agents should be brought 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act, the details of pension 
plans would have to be appropriately 
modified. 


Lafayette Life Holds 
Agency Convention 

A business session Thursday morn- 
ing, May 29, an afternoon of recrea- 
tion and sightseeing, a special trip to 
Mt. Mitchell State Park Friday morn- 
ing and a luncheon followed by a 
round-table discussion in the early 
afternoon—that constituted the inter- 
esting program of the 2-day Lafay- 
ette Life Agency Convention at the 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 

Thirty-one qualifying agents and 
their wives were addressed by F. L. 
Alexander, president of the Lafayette 
Life Insurance Company; J. W. Link, 
secretary, and R. G. Yeager, super 
intendent of agents. A representative 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, James Schofield, also spok: 
on prospecting and selling. 

The Lafayette Life Insurance Com 
pany has made excellent progress so 
far in 1941, having gained more than 
one million dollars of insurance in 
force in the first four months of the 
vear. The company now has over $30, 
000,000 of life insurance in force 


The St. Hubert: 


Insurance Hotel 


The Manhattan Life of New York 
has solved the problem of what to 
with excess space in the home office 
vuilding very neatly. It has turned 
port of its building at 120 West 57th 
Street into an apartment hotel, the 
St. Hubert. The hotel is two blocks 
south of Park, between 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue. It has 
turned out to be an excellent invest 


Central 


ment. There was a return of 3.37 per 
cent last year. 


. s 
Lincoln National Life 
Announces Changes 


The Lincoln National Life Insu 
ince Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has announced new non-participating 
rates, effective June 1. Premium rates 
‘or all non-participating policies, with 
the exception of Life Expectancy, 
Emancipator, Continuator, and Con 
vertible Term, will be 


There is to be no change in the op 


increased. 


tional settlement provisions. 

The company has also announced 
that it will offer a complete line of 
participating ordinary and _ limited 
payment life, endowment and endow 
ment annuities 

Further details on dividend scales, 
yuaranteed values, and so forth, will 
be announced later. 

Effective June 1, the company will 


be on a 3 per cent reserve basis 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


N April of this year total employment in the United 
| States reached an all-time high of 50,150,000 as 752,000 
men and women were added to the employment rolls, ac 
cording to information recently released from the division 
of industrial economics of the National Industrial Con 
ference Board. Unemployment slumped 705,000 to 5,412,- 
000. the lowest for any April since 1930 when less tha: 
3,000,000 people were unemployed. The 
that with 
government’s 


division of in- 


dustrial economics estimates allowance mad: 


for 2,271,000 comprising the 
labor force, there were only 3,141,000 jobless out of the 


emergency 


-e- 


nation’s labor reservoir of approximately 55,500,000 


persons. 


* a report issued last week by the Treasury Department 


it was disclosed that prominent banks and insuranc: 
companies owned $27,602,000,000 of the $42,943,000,000 
of marketed government securities outstanding as of 


reveals that 6125 
$645 ,000,000 
$19.107.000 - 


The 


insurance 


March 31, 1941. furthe: 
and 775 companies 
bills, $3.360,000,000 of 


survey 
banks owned 
of treasury 


000 bonds, $17,000,000 of postal savings and pre-World 


notes, 


War issues and $4 473,000,000 of government corporatio: 


securities guaranteed by the Treasury. 


ARKET activities on the New York Stock Exchang 
last week were exceptionally quiet due to the holiday 
preparations and lack of definite war news. Sales for the 


four and one-half days totaled 1,482,740 shares which is 


not even par for a good single normal session. 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 

declined one point to 99 per cent of capacity, The 
lron Age estimates. Mandatory priorities are expected 
to be adopted shortly on those steel products on which the 
demand far exceeds the supply. Orders for several mil- 
lion tons of steel must be found on the mill schedules to 
avoid further congestion in actual or prospective orders. 


N analysis of the weekly investments of life insur- 
A ance companies as displayed on this page now 
reveals for the week ending May 24 that investments still 
revolve about loans on farm property. dwellings and 
business property although a small decrease was regis- 
tered for the week of cent from the preceding 
week. Commitments in government securities accounted 


5.31 pe 


for 33.99 per cent of the total amount invested, an in- 
crease of 7.07 per cent over the previous week. The 
umount invested in 1941 to date discloses that invest- 


ments in public utility issues still continue as the choice 


investment amounting to 38.36 per cent of the total 
amount invested. 
OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
ended May 24 and May 51, 1941, according to the 


New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 


Exchange as follows: 


May 24 May 31 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industrials 30.33 130.64 130.35 130.32 
30 Rails 20.43 20.36 20.22 20.13 
100 Stocks 97.36 97.56 97.31 97.26 
30 Bonds 90.19 90.05 89.89 89.85 


Frank F. Sweeney. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 


Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 
Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Total Invested 
Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 
to Date ment to Date 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $10,239. 868 5.67 $12.912.393 


On Dwellings and Business Property a40 283.247 22.31 a41 150.039 


Total 50. 523.115 27.98 54.062. 432 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 8.667.675 4.80 9.851.394 
Stocks 
Total 8.667.675 4.80 9.851.394 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 30.004. 467 16.62 32.451. 419 
Stocks 688 .831 38 228.838 


Total 30.693 . 298 17.00 32.680. 257 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 38. 208.771 21.16 25.698. 723 
Canadian Bonds 734.781 41 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County. Municipal 43 .390.893 24.03 44, 806.307 


Total 82.334. 445 45.60 70. 505 .030 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 5.066 933 2.81 9.363.602 
Stocks 3. 266.603 1.81 1.783 584 
Total 8.333.536 4.62 11.147, 186 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 126 .073 520 69.83 122,171,445 
Stocks 3,955,434 2.19 2,012,422 
Loans 50,523,115 27.98 54.062, 432 
Total 180 . 552.069 100.00 178,246,299 
a Includes F. H. A. Loans b Includes 93°) F. H. A. Loans 


Franklin 


Life, General American, Guardian Life of 


America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Amount 
Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
to Total Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
ment to Date mert May 17 ment May 24 ment 
7.24 $12.679.636 5.68 $559. 584 9.82 $506 .041 10.61 
23.09 248 937.988 21.94 b2.096.394 b26.80 1, 464.611 30.70 
20.33 61.617.624 27.62 2.655.978 46.62 1.970.652 41.31 
5.53 7.589.878 3.40 71.063 1.25 84.983 1.78 
44.462 02 
5.53 7.634.340 3.42 71.063 1.25 84.983 1.78 
18.20 85.141, 188 38.16 753.206 13.22 412,471 8.65 
13 450 813 20 20.600 35 
18.33 85 592.001 38.36 773.206 13.57 412.471 8.65 
14.42 32 672,500 15.09 1.000.000 17.55 1.150.000 24.11 
728.647 33 
831, 180 7 
25.14 24,260,254 10.88 533 .602 $.37 471.280 9.88 
39.56 59. 491 581 26.67 1.533.602 26.92 1.621. 280 33.99 
5.25 7,341,754 3.23 627 . 806 11.02 665 .000 13.94 
1.00 1,422,852 64 35.575 .62 16.053 | 
6.25 8.764.606 3.93 663 . 381 11.64 681 .063 14.28 
68.54 158.564. 401 71.52 2.985.677 52.41 2.783.734 58.35 
1.13 1,918,127 86 55.575 97 16.063 s 
30.33 61 617.624 27.62 2.655.978 4.62 1.970.652 41.31 
100.00 223.100. 152 100.00 5.697.230 100.00 4.770.449 100.00 
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Not Too Fast! 


UCH disrepute as accrued to 

the early days of accident 
and health insurance generally 
resulted from the intricacy and 
multiplicity of policy forms that 
were hastily devised by a 
relatively few not-too-scrupu- 
lous companies. Often the 
policyholder only thought he 
was getting adequate insurance. 
When the time came for a claim, 
he occasionally found that the 
accident must have occurred on 
a dark night when the sun was 
shining brightly and rain was 
falling on one side of the street 
but not on the other before pay- 
ment would be considered “under 
the terms of the policy”! Fortu- 
nately those days are gone—we 
hope, forever: On the other hand, 
there still remains the problem 
of unauthorized insurers that. 
by mail and by radio, promise 
delivery of “remarkable con- 
tracts” even in States in which 
they are not licensed to do busi- 
ness. Bills designed to curb this 
evil are now pending in several 
legislative areas. 

As accident and health insur- 
ance “came of age” it became 
apparent (about 1934) that group 
hospitalization and surgical 
benefit coverages were to be the 
leaders of the new era. Impetus 
to the development of policies 
and procedures along these lines 
came, primarily, from the group 
hospitalization plans which were 
not imsurance company units 
but were the outgrowth of local 
demands aided and abetted by 
the changing social theories of 
the times. The publicity given 


With The Editors 


such non-insurance hospitaliza- 
tion plans actually made the 
public more insurance conscious 
and gave the accident and health 
insurance underwriter a wider 
scope for his talents. 

It is now up to the accident 
and health insurance business 
to see to it that competition and 
desire for volume do not impair 
the advances already made. The 
trend toward liberalization of 
policies, particularly as regards 
surgical benefits for those in 
low-income brackets, is good as 
far as it goes, but it must not 
be permitted to go too far. There 
is a limit to what it is possible 
to provide in the way of surgical 
benefits for such premium as is 
actually and consistently col- 
lectible from the average em- 
ployee. Companies which, for 
any reason whatsoever, ignore 
that fact under the urge to pro- 
gress, will not only find them- 
selves in difficulties, but will 
find that they have done a dis- 
service to the entire operation of 
accident and health insurance. 
Because the business undoubted- 
ly stands on the threshold of its 


greatest development, sound 
underwriting practices must 


carefully be adhered to if ad- 
vancement is not to be impeded. 


Lost Man-Days 


O, the title of this comment 

is neither a damnation of 
labor nor a boost for capitalism. 
It is, rather, an invitation for 
both to consider a subject that 
touches both in the place where 
the touch hurts most—in the 






pocketbook. The Group Health 
Federation of America, through 
its Assistant Secretary Martin 
W. Brown, points out that “The 
industrial plant of the United 
States is losing 400,000,000 man- 
days from sickness” and that 
“The nation is being deprived of 
the services of 1,250,000 workers 
for an entire year.” 

These figures are comparable 
to a newer and more violent 
strike than any to which the 
country has become accustomed. 
They are the equivalent of a 
strike in which 1,250,000 workers 
refuse, for an entire year, to get 
on with their tasks. They serve 
to emphasize the fact that sick- 
ness delays production to an ex- 
tent more than 30 times greater 
than industrial disputes. They 
also focus intelligent eyes on the 
fact that sickness, as a retarding 
factor in national defense, is not 
being given the attention which 
the subject deserves. It is esti- 
mated that employers lose an 
average of $60 a year for each 
employee because of production 
delays, due to sickness, absentee- 
ism, increased employment turn- 
over and other contributing cir- 
cumstances. The Group Health 
Federation of America, holding 
a three-day convention at the 
Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee 
on June 19-21 hopes to draw at- 
tention to the problem. 

Parenthetically, it may be re- 
marked that this gathering 
should furnish accident and 
healthinsurance salesmen enough 
material to canvass prospects 
from now to the conclusion of 
the Fifth World War! 
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